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Guns are still a vital need. and the Motor Industry will continue to make 
Then, the Industry will whole-heartedly 


support the Government with well-founded plans for full employment. 


them until the day of Victory. 
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DISTRIBUTION MAINTENANCE 


Production fot Victory 


MANUFACTURE 














KODAK FILM 
is in the Shipyards 
ensuring faultless construction 


Detecting unseen flaws in steel construction 


work, and in 
‘Kodak’ Film helps 


The variable pitch 


revealing vibration stresses, 
many other critical ways, 
war time shipbuilding. 


principle of Rotol aircraft propellers has now 


vibration analyses recorded on ‘Kodak’ Film 





| been adapted to marine use, with the aid of 
Such vital work must come first—that's why 
| 


you can't always get film, ‘ 


\ 


Kedak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Serving 


throughout the Seven Seas 
LDHA 


MARINE BATTERIES 
with power to spire 


BUS BATTERIES 
STORAGE BATTERIES 


AIRCRAFT BATTERIES 
RADIO BATTERIES 
TRACTION BATTERIES 
OLDHAM & SON LTD DENTON - 
ESTABLISHED 1865 


MANCHESTER 


ALSO DEPOTS AT LONDON, BIRMINGHAM & GLASGOW * 

















PLUM YEAR... par excellence! 
Remember 1939? It was the last year of peace and plenty. 
incidentally, a bumper year for plums. 


It was, 
The crop that year was twice as 
great as the average crop for the ten preceding years. 

When the war is won, Batchelor’s look forward to having bumper supplies 
of delicious English plums and other fruits and vegetables. Batchelor’s 
English Canned Fruits and Vegetables are helping to feed our fighting 
men, so we know you will wait patiently until the return of Peace and 
your favourite brands of 
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SCARCE BECAUSE THE FORCES MUST COME FIRST! 
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“ Life - Savi 
* Vitabuoy OVERCOAT 

- Military & A.R.P. 
* Vitabeau tuxd,‘coars 


UCH to our regret 

we are unable to 
manufacture any more 
of these wonderful 
coats. There are still 
a few available in one 
or two stores, and if 
you will drop us a line 
we will be glad to 





tell you where you can : 
possibly buy one if you Saxone Footprint shoes 


ont @t ont. are measured for both feet — 





that’s one reason 
sO many are sold to the Services 


Vitabuoy Products Ltd. | 
| SAXONE 


Beaufort House, Gravel Lane, London, E.| 


Telephone: BiShopsgate 6565 CIVIL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 STRAND, || CHEAPSIDE, ETC., LONDON e SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
M 5b 
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Spode 


A Great Name in 
¥ Good China 


EVERY day brings 
further proof of the 
satisfaction of owners 
of Spode. They have 
confirmed with grow- 
ing appreciation that 





















STORAGE AGAINST 
FUTURE NEED 
No longer need the house- 


wife dread the rising on a 
wintry morning to light a 








ety paths -dpnce alls <a fire. The ESSE Cooker con- 
— — durability tinuously alight is ready for 
of this famous ware, - ar | cooking at any time. Burning 
— which has its origin cig ette anthracite, coke or — 
e s - . f . oe 
ae in fine craftsmanship, satisfies cite it shows an amazingly 
sine low fuel consumption. Water 
— nasseen them through. Heaters in varying sizes can 


Spode 


FINE CHINA & 
EARTHENWARE 





Cool, smooth and mild ; 
of unequalled reputation, 
it is welcomed everywhere. 

Having no cork tip, it 

\ is called’ Craven PLAIN. 


1/2—10 = 2/420 JA 


W. T. COPELAND & SONS LIMITED CARRERAS LTD. + 150 VEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 
SPODE WORKS, STOKE-ON: TRENT (EF) P17 


be supplied to make one unit. 





tHe ESSE COOKER co. 


Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. Estd. 1854 


Head Office and Works: 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 
| London Showrooms and 


Advisory Dept.: 
63, CONDUIT STREET, W.! 


And at Liverpool, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
























































MANY DIFFERENT 
UNIFORMS... . 


BUT 
STILL 

THE 

ONE 
tom COLLAR 


Never was man’s dress so 
varied as in these war-time 
days of uniforms, but men 
still choose ‘Van Heusen.’ 
In ‘Civvie Street,’ too, men 
spend their coupons on 
‘Van Heusen’ Collars which 
won their popularity by 
their good looks, comfort 
and long life. 


‘VAN. 
HEUSEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 


SEMI-STIFF COLLARS 


Sole Manufacturers :Harding,Tilton & 
Hartley, Ltd., Taunton, Somerset 











HOPE 


IS ON THE HORIZON 


ET us take heart. Let us sound a clarion 
4 call of hope. Cancer is NOT incurable. 
Caught in its early stages, this dread disease 
can be arrested—even cured. Some patients 
walk out of ‘The Royal Cancer Hospital at 
Fulham Road, London, every week... 
discharged . . . free to embark on a new 
and often unhoped- for lease of life. Isn’t 
that something to be proud of? Only by 
unrelenting research, grim patience and 
dogged endurance has such progress been 
possible. Please send a gift to Secretary. 


Che Royal 
Fancer 


Hospital 


(FREE) 
FULHAM RD., LONDON, S.W.3 
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ZONING RESTRICTS 1 ‘DISTRIBUTION 
May conditions soon make ae 





C KUNZLE LTD... FIVE WAYS, BIRMINGHAM. I5 
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Modern beauty research an- the most sensitive skin. And, 
nounces its greatest success for because Skin Deep does soak in, 
the past 45 years — Skin Deep, just think! This means no 
a new type of cream containing more greasy bedtime faces. 


ingredients to stop your _skin @ LOVELY FOR DAYTIME TOO 

growing old-looking. An entirely a : oo 
Use Skin Deep by day as well as 

new cream to promote natural by night. Applied as a foundation 

skin beauty by natural prin- cream Skin Deep-holds make-up 

ciples. Don’t try to conceal beautifully for hours and hours. 

laughter lines and age lines 

with extra make-up; cultivate NEW —a real beauty discovery 

the natural beauty of your skin 

by massaging with Skin Deep ° J 

every night. This exquisite Me ; cop 

cream soaks deep into the skin 

and is easily absorbed even by BEAUTY CREAM 


5/10 (including tax) 


J. & E. Atkinson Lid., 24, Old Bond Street, London, W.1 
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SENIORS 


FISH & MEAT PASTES 














BUT ESCAPE CERTAIN 
for entire Family even from «gq 
highest floor if Automatic aed Y GR 
is fitted. Average cost 
Send 1d. stamp for dakatle. 
JOHN KERR & CO. (M/chr) LTD. 
Northwich, 15, Ches. 
DAVY Automatic FIRE ESCAPE ‘ 


















It cleans efficientlyALL types of 


DENTURES 


The use of denture powder and 
brush for cleaning artificial teeth 
has proved completely satisfactory 
in practice, and should become 
a regular habit, especially 
after meals, in the interests of 
hygiene. 


KOLYNOS DENTURE 
POWDER is as harmless-to the 
new ‘ plastic’ bases as it is to metal 
and vulcanite, yet it effectively 
removes all food debris and 
stains. From all chemists—1/3 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 


Also, where gum-shrinkage has affected the 
normal suction grip, KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE makes false teeth fit firmly—1/3 & 3/8. 
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The smallest steel tube of all is a 
hypodermic needle made by Accles & 
Pollock. Now, without even stepping into 


ei} | ‘ (Che husat cas’ d ils 


clase tn the weeld 


a lift, we'll take you to our outsize depart- 
ment where the Chesterfield Tube Company 
makes a tube as big as this in the form of 
a bottle. It weighs thirteen tons, is twenty-four 
feet long and has a bore of thirty-two inches. Filled 
with air under pressure it enables huge presses to be 
operated hydraulically. Which all goes to show that if you want the smallesi 
tube in the world or one approaching the other extreme or anything in 
between, one of the Tube Investments group of companies can look after you. ® 


An advertisement for the CH E STE R F 1ELD T U BE S o LTD Derby Rd., Chesterfield 
d BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD 
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Silent Strength 
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Sule restricted 








in Wartime to 
H.M. Forces. 
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somewhat arduous duties in shipyards and dry-docks, on 


2/8/41. 

; , 

I bought them during the last war, in 1917. They have served | 
me loyally in various parts of the world whilst engaged in | FROM YOUR 
RETAILER— 


locomotive footplates, and on civil engineering contracts, 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 


GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 


alon's 


| 
| 
| 
| SHOE & BOOT LACES 
| 





WM. PATON LTD - JOHNSTONE * SCOTLAND 
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The Simpson suit shown here is an 
example of the fine tailoring for 
which the firm has been famous | 
for three generations. It is made | 

| 


in gocd-looking long - wearing | 


| 


worsteds, and is obtainable from the 


best shops throughout the country. | 
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CUSTARD 


Scarce to-day - but it 
goes a long way 
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ot SO EASy TO 
cet NOWADaYS 
, $0 GO Easy 















Change to the finest possible shave. 
You'll find nothing to touch Colgate 
Brushless for softening up beards 
(even with cold water) —for smooth, 
cool shaving without sting or burn. 


1/6 & 2/6 Including Tax 













| with honest - to - goodness 





GREYS 


CIGARETTES 


Retter and firmer packed Ba 
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BLS 
tobacco 


STANDARD 


20 for 2/4 


BIG 


20 for 3/2 
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Charivaria 


RvuMaANIA is getting anxious about her oil. If the Nazis 
take much more of it she will squeak to Russia. 


° ° 


Swop 


“Lost, 27th May, Young Grey Cat.—Finder returning Great 
White Horse will be rewarded.”—Advt. in Suffolk paper. 


° ° 
% J 
Tokyo’s spokesmen are 
silent. We believe them. 


o ° 


A bulldozer recently 
levelled out a wicket for an 
Army cricket match in Italy. 
But at Lord’s it is not likely 
that the somnolence in the 
Members’ Pavilion between 
the innings will ever be 
shattered by anything noiser 
than the creaking of the 
roller. 

° ° 


A railway official predicts revolutionary departures in 
train services after the war. He refuses to commit himself 
in regard to the arrivals. 


° ° 


‘Rommel is Germany’s most astute general,” says a 
writer. We are inclined to agree. We particularly admire 
his disengaging tactics when it seemed certain he would 
be appointed supreme commander 
of the anti-invasion forces. 


° ° 


Wooden guns were among the 
“defences” our armies encountered 
in Normandy. It is believed the 
Nazis designed them for a secret 
non-fire shell. 


° ° 


“T always enjoy the recorded 
repeat of a variety broadcast 
better than the original perform- 
ance,” says a correspondent. To 
most people, however, it makes 
no difference. They know what is 
coming the first time. 





It is recalled that Von Hammer, the Nazi military com- 
mentator, predicted that the Atlantic Wall would never 
be breached. He hit his thumb that time. 


° ° 


The news that Rommel inspected some of the Atlantic 
Wall fortifications shortly before they were captured shows 
that the German general’s timing is still quite good. 


° ° 


A big diplomatic battle is 
expected to occur in Switzer- 
land. It is the only spot 
in Europe where Hitler feels 
the coast is clear. 


° ° 
“The American spring is 
very beautiful,” says a writer. 


And effective. It always 
seems to get a taxi. 


°o ° 





The Japanese Ambassador 
in Berlin has sent a gloomy report to his Government of 
Germany’s chances. The German Ambassador in Tokyo 
may retaliate, but it must be admitted in the Wilhelmstrasse 
that the Japanese diplomat got in first. 


°o °o 


A South American astrologer predicts that the world 
will end this year. It seems to be Hitler’s only hope. 


° ° 


Goebbels has been asking the 
German people for their last ounce 
of energy. For three years or more 
now. 

° ° 


A Bouquet for the Violinist 


“___. is going to play a violin solo 
by Kreisler that I’m sure you will 
recognize.” —B.B.C. Announcer. 


ce] ° 


A woman writer finds M.P.s 
quiet, thoughtful and considerate. 
Not all of them of course are 
quiet about the House. 








a very young calf on the far bank of the stream 

really had two calves, but one has been taken, they 
do say, by Rhys Edwards, the Germans have left Rome, 
and the rabbit-catcher will let you have two rabbits. The 
Home Guard will parade on Salute the Soldier Day, march- 
ing between the black Americans and the white. There 
will be a jumble sale for the Red Cross and that frightful 
noise up the valley like the taking of the Bastille is sheep- 
dipping from Hampton Farm. Mrs. Harding’s pony has 
broken loose from the paddock and gone to join the wild 
ponies on the hills. And the Italian prisoner is going to 
whitewash the cottage all day. Is there anything else I 
ought to know? Why, for instance, is the Italian prisoner 
going to whitewash my cottage?” 

“He comes,” said Mrs. Williams, ‘‘from the lorry that 
goes to the quarry.” 

“There’s no need to break into song about it. What I 
mean is, does he know anything about whitewashing 
cottages? What does he do at home?” 

“They do say he grows vines.” 

“That ought to help. Are you quite certain we haven’t 
invaded France?” 

Mrs. Williams thought not. I took my fishing rod and 
about a hundred other things and prepared to go. There 
is a certain difficulty at Nodd in separating international 
from local concerns. I have no wireless there and news- 
papers posted on to me arrive sometimes one and some- 
times two days late. Mrs. Williams has a morning news- 
paper and a wireless set, but she also has a great deal to 
talk about and a great deal to do. Life, I reflected, is not 
nearly so complicated for the Londoner. His motor bus, 
for instance, never breaks out of its paddock to join the 
wild motor buses on the hills. 

I went outside, and found that the Italian prisoner was 
already at work. He was whitewashing a climbing rose 
on the cottage wall. As the rose was already a white one, 
there was nothing to do but whitewash the stem and the 
leaves, but he was doing that thoroughly. He had the 
dreamy look of one for whom art means all. Wild thoughts 
possessed me of addressing him in his native language and 
asking him whether it would not be more fun to whitewash 
the lupins or the peonies. I also thought of saying a few 
words to him about the liberation of Rome. But I am 
naturally shy, and I contented myself with saying that it 
was a fine day. He agreed to this though without 
enthusiasm. For a man accustomed to whitewash 
thousands of vines in Italy, the day which was only sunny 
in patches had perhaps few charms. 

He splashed another leaf and I went on down the 
lane. 

Naturally between casts I meditated about the invasion. 
I had been expecting it to be a surprise for so long that 
I knew it was certain to be a very big surprise indeed. We 
shall build a town on the waters, I told myself, and fill the 
sky with falling men, and I looked about for omens of the 
great attack. For some days indeed I had been doing this. 
When I had found a dead vixen on the hill I had said 
“The invasion will be to-morrow,” when I had caught a 
trout by the tail fin I had felt certain that it was a presage 
of mighty happenings and then been half disappointed and 
half relieved to find that I was wrong. But some morning 
the news must come. A trumpeter would ride down the 
valley leaping the hedges, the octogenarian postman would 
deliver the mail, with laurels wreathed about his velocipede. 


Ts: situation then,” I said, ‘‘is this. The cow with 
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How They Brought the Good News to Nodd 
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But 
It was sitting in the very 
middle of a narrow green path leading down the side of a 


‘To-morrow, or the next day, or the day after that. 
on this day I saw the little owl. 


spinney to the bank of the stream. It looked like a lump 
of war-time dough roughly shaped into a small loaf, and 
appeared to be entirely contented with its ridiculous 
situation. Anything might have seized and killed it, 
anybody might have trodden on it. 

I never know what to do with small owls. Indeed, now 
I come to think of it, I have had very little experience. I 
stood and looked at it for several minutes, and it sat and 
blinked at me. Then I touched its feathers with the tip 
of my rod. A rather bored and irritable expression seemed 
to come into its face, and it slowly raised one pink protesting 
claw. If any animal or bird ever said “Don’t bother me, 
you silly fool,” that little owl said it to me. 

I could have put it in my creel and taken it home, but 
nobody likes to come back from trout-fishing having taken 
nothing but a little owl. It looks careless. It looks as 
though one had been using the wrong sort of fly. 

I did not know on what tree it lived. I did not know 
why it preferred the middle of the path to the long grass. 
I only knew that it seemed to have no use for me, nor I 
for it. And then suddenly I decided that without the 
slightest doubt it was an augury. The invasion would 
most certainly be to-morrow. This could not be a real 
owl. It was a messenger from the Goddess of Wisdom. It 
had come to me from heaven to say that within twelve 
hours the liberation of France, the home of culture, the 
centre of civilisation, would begin. I took off my hat to 
it and went on up the stream. 

At tea-time when I returned, the Italian prisoner had 
finished two rose bushes and was whitening a third. I 
thought then, having been deeply moved by the incident 
of the owl, that his careful and loving handiwork was also 
perhaps an omen. ‘Roses in Picardy”—how well one 
remembered that! = 


“The roses round the door 
Make me love mother more”— 


how many hundreds of thousands of Englishmen had sung 
that on the march how many years ago! 

Probably when the Italian prisoner had put blanco on 
all my rose-trees and begun to whitewash the path, or the 
blackout, or the roof, the great invasion would begin. 

I decided to be bold, and discuss the war with him. 

“TI believe that the Germans have left Rome,” I said, 
standing well clear of his brush and pail. 

“Si, signor.” 

“And a good thing too.” 

“A very good thing.” 

I put my rod down against the cottage door. 

“And perhaps very soon,” I went on, “we shall invade 
France.” 

“The English,” he said calmly, ‘ave already invade 
France.” 

“What?” I said. “How? When?” 

“The English ave invade France this morning.” 

““Had you heard that when I spoke to you before?” 

“Si, signor.” 

Oh, well, I suppose it was bound to leak out somehow. 

EVoE. 








The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 
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IN THE NEWS 


“Blimey! They must be having a hot time on them beaches.” 
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. . . disappointing they haven't got the Brownies in the parade... 
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Honolulaw . 


(“He was working out his income tax, and needed the drink he took.”—Press Report from Honolulu.] 


HE man was drunk and the facts were clear; 
Oh, tight as a drum was he, 


But his counsel, wiping away a tear, 
Came out with a heartfelt plea: 
“Though it might be said he was slightly lax,” 
He said in a voice that shook, 
“He was working away at his income tax 
And needed the drink he took.” 


The court sat up with a startled air 
For the drink, as drink, was proved, 
But he pondered awhile in his high-backed chair 
And His Honour was plainly moved, 
And the silence deepened as still he mused 
Till he spoke: “I have heard men say 
That a dose of alcohol rightly used 
Is sound in a medical way. 


“Prescribed when the current of life runs low 
Its tonic effect is sure, 

Employed as a solace in times of woe 
It rapidly works a cure; 


From which of the two did you seek relief? 
My friend, as you’re on your oath, 

Was it physical languor or mental grief?” 
The prisoner answered “Both. 


“Fed to the teeth, as a man distraught 
By riddles that gave no clue, 
A deep oblivion was all I sought.” 
“And a very good reason too,” 
The magistrate said. “I find no sin 
In medicine used as such, 
And I don’t think a patient should be run in 
For taking a drop too much. 


“Go forth, young man, from the face of law 
With a character free from stain, 

Though I may as well hint that you’d wisely draw 
Things mild if you suffer again. 

Don’t, as your counsel remarked, grow lax, 
Although, as we’ve heard him plead, 

When plugging away at your income tax 
Good liquor is what you'll need.” Dum-Dum. 
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Little Talks 


OUS ne parlez pas Anglais? 
Pas du tout. Oui. Je connais 
“God save zee Keeng.” 

Bon. Et moi, je ne parle pas Frangais 
—pas beaucoup. Il faut me parler 
tres simplement. J’ai un peu—a little 
platform French 

Comment ? 

Frangais de gare— et de restaurant. 

Ah, oui. 

Mais regardez—je vais vous—vous— 
teach—instruire—en Anglais Basique. 

Quest que c'est que ca? 

C’est lT’Anglais fondamental, trés 
court, vous savez, et beaucoup plus 
facile que |’Anglais ordinaire. 

Bien. 

I] n’y a que—que huit cent cinquante 
mots—et pas de verbes. 

Pas de verbes ? Mais c’est dréle, ¢a. 

C’est beaucoup plus simple. 

Eh, bien, continuez, Monsieur. 

Alors. ‘‘Ou est le thé de ma tante?’’ 
Comprenez ? 

Naturellement. Toujours les Anglais 
cherchent le thé. 

Ca fait, en Basique ‘Where—is— 
the boiling brown drink—Ca veut dire 








‘tea.’” Dites ca aprés moi. 
“Where ees ze boiling brown 
drink ‘ 








“Of the sister % 

“Of zee sistaire ee 

“Of my father——” 

“Of my fathaire . 

“Or my mother?” 

“Or my mothaire ?” 

Bon. 

Mais, Monsieur, ce n’est pas court. 
Voila beaucoup de mots. Comment 
dit-on ca en Anglais ordinaire ? 

“Where is the tea of my aunt?” 

“Where ees zee tea of my aunt?” 
C'est plus simple, n'est ce pas ? 

Pas vraiment, Monsieur. 
verrez. Maintenant—— 

Attendez, Monsieur. “Tea.’ 
dire “thé,” nest ce pas ? 

Oui. En Anglais ordinaire. 

Mais, Monsieur, en Anglais Basique, 
est ce que le “tea” na pas de place ? 

Non, Monsieur. 

Mon Dieu! 

Ayez courage. Maintenant 
vu la chaise du jardinier.” 

Dans le jardin ? 

Non, Monsieur. Ecoutez. “‘I—have 
—seen ” Ca fait “J’ai vu”’— 
Compris ? 

Oui, Monsieur. Mais vous m’avez dit 
qwil n’y a pas de verbes. “J’ai vu”— 
“quest ce que ‘ 

Ce n’est pas un verbe. 
“opérateur” ? 

Mais c’est la méme chose ? 








Vous 


> 


Ca veut 


J'ai 








Yest un 


Tout & fait. Mais il n’y a que seize 
opérateurs comme ¢a. Nous viendrons 
& ca. 

Eh bien. Continuez. 

“T have seen the seat—— 

“I ave seen zee seat——” 

“Of the workman who gives atten- 
tion 

“Of zee workman who geeves atten- 
tion 4 

“To the garden.” 

“To zee garden.” (a veut dire jardin? 

Oui. 

“Garden.” Bon. Mais, dites—moi, 
n’avez-vous pas un mot Basique simple 
comme “jardinier” ? 

Je crois que non. 

C'est difficile. Je ne comprends pas. 

Ca va venir. 

Comment dit-on “la 
Anglais Basique ? 

Je crois qu’il n’y a pas un Non, 
j'ai tort. Le voila! On dit “The war”. 

“Zee war.” Trés court. Ca va mieux. 
Et “soldat”? 2? Comment ? 

“Soldat”? Ca serait. ‘The man 
who goes to the war.” Ou peut-étre 
“The man who goes fighting for his 
country on land.” 

Trop long. Comment dit-on “Les 
Alliés sont descendus sur la céte de 
Normandie avec les félicitations éern- 
elles du monde civilisé”’ ? 

Attendez. C’est difficile. 

Difficile ? Pour vous ? 

Vraiment. 

Mais imaginez vous, Monsieur, s’il 
est difficile pour les Anglais—— 

C’est plus difficile pour moi, Mon- 
sieur, parce que je connais Anglais 
ordinaire. Ecoutez done. “Les 
Alliés’””—‘‘The countries joined together 
against the Rod - supporting - the - 
wheel ’>—— 

Ciel ! Comment ? 

Ca veut dire ‘Axis.’ 

Ah, oui. Un peu long, peut-étre. 
N’importe. Continuez. 

“Sont descendus”—“have come 
down on”’; “‘sur la c6te de Normandie” 
—“at the sea-side in Normandy”; 
“avec les félicitations”—‘with the 
happy words ”—‘“‘éternelles””—il n’y a 
pas un mot pour ga. 

Mon Dieu? Rien d’éternel en le 
Basique ? 

Ou pourrait dire, “which will be in 
the mind forever”. 

C'est bon ? 

Non. “Du monde civilisé’”—‘‘Of 
the world”. Iln’y a pas de “civilisé”. 
Ou pourrait dire 

Ecoutez, Monsieur. Comment dit-on 
en Anglais Basique “God Save Zee 
Keeng”’ ? 
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On ne peut pas. On pourrait dire—— 
Pas de “God” ? 

Non. 

Pas de “save” ? 

Non. On pourrait—— 


Naturellement. Pas de verbes. Et 
pas de ‘‘Keeng”’ ? 

Non. 

Alors, Monsieur, voulez vous me 


donner le plaisir de me faire apprendre 
V Anglais ordinaire ? 
¢ A. P. H. 


° ° 


Notice to Carters 


OMPLAINTS have been received 
from householders that our dust- 
carters are not handling salvage 

the way they should. If people put 
old hats out it is no call for the 
carters to cease collection and hold a 
dress-up party in the roadway with the 
sweepers joining in and then hold the 
hats out for a further collection. This 
sort of thing puts our refuse men in 
bad odour and causes it to be bandied 
about that the department is stagnant. 
Whatever is turned out of houses is 
their own business and should be kept 
under cover the same as any other 
business, and when our ash-men start 
competing it puts the lid on it. 

Cats among the cinders are another 
source of backbiting. Strange sorting- 
out sessions in which the carters 
bestrew some by-way with council 
belongings in order to sort out the 
quick cats from the moribund and 
remove their furs for dealers and set 
up regular second-hand businesses is 
a thing that has come to us first hand 
by Mr. Tingle seeing the odorous 
affair. He describes it as being like 
Walpurges Night gone wrong, and his 
deputy Mr. Hart is waiting to get his 
hands on something tangible. 

These wild waste shows have got the 
countryside in an uproar, the upshot 
of which is a wholesale upset of our 
good relations with the public who 
pay for it. They have got wind that 
we are out to stop it and are lobbying 
right and left for us to leave private 


enterprise alone because it saves 
coupons. If only they would realize 


that they are paying through the nose 
for this rubbish and that when articles 
have been taken with ashes they are 
halfway to being Black Market, it 
might pull them up short, but what- 
ever they are short of should come to 
the proper authorities who should 
have prior selection. 

Mr. Tingle hopes you will heed the 
hint and take it to hart. 

J. TINGLE, 
Refuse Insp. 








At the Pictures 





THe New Army 

I rounp The Way Ahead (Director: 
CaroL REED), a British film about 
Army life, absorbingly entertaining 
and well worth while. 
Much of what it does is 
new; and such of its points 
as are well-known or tradi- 
tional have never been 
made better. The theme is 
simple and even intimidat- 
ingly obvious (“how 
civilians become soldiers’’) ; 
but first-rate writing, play- 
ing, directing and technical 
accomplishment—I can’t 
remember when I last saw 
anything to touch the 
brilliant intensity of excite- 
ment in the long torpedoed- 
troopship sequence—make 
the film a real and rich 
pleasure to see, a pleasure 
I shall repeat when I can. 

I say “much of what 
it does is new” because, 
although the troubles of 
the more or less unwilling 
civilian in the Army have 
been treated before often 
enough—most recently in the American 
See Here, Private Hargrove—they have, 
so far as I know, always been falsified, 
magnified or emotionalized to make 
an easy comic or dramatic point. 
There is a certain amount of facile 
over-dramatization here, but none of 
it I think in the parts of the film that 
matter, only in the unnecessary scenes 
involving the two Chelsea 
pensioners. The picture of 
moods and reactions among 
men in their first weeks of 
Army training is, according 
to my own experience, 
beautifully exact. The 
men themselves are more 
than types, but their moods 
and reactions are typical: 
a welcome change in this 
kind of film, where the 
concentration on types 
rather than individuals is 
often praised, as if it were 
a particularly difficult and 
valuable thing to portray 
a type, and a particularly 
clever thing to be able to 
recognize one. 

Davip NIVEN is the star, 
and his portrait of a decent, 


a e 
Sergeant Fletcher . 
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that of the Regular sergeant, well and 
convincingly played by Bitty Hart- 
NELL; and the platoon in which we 
are most interested, though STANLEY 
Hotioway’s Private Brewer will prob- 
ably be the most popular member, is a 
group of splendidly-drawn individuals. 
As for that sequence of the torpedoing 


[The Way Ahead 


of the troopship, it seems to me almost 
beyond praise. 


The most interesting of the other 
new fiction films I think is Phantom 
Lady (Director: RoBEert SriopMak), 
which though superficially a conven- 
tional murder-and-suspense thriller is 
told in something approaching the 
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Maltese Falcon manner. I’m _ not 
saying it’s as good as that excellent 
trifle, only that it is a lot nearer being 
as good than most murder films are. 
It is not a “whodunit” in the sense of 
being a puzzle, for we know the 
murderer as soon as he appears and 
that very fact intensifies the suspense 
and excitement afterwards. 
The merit of the film lies 
in its skilful use of sound 
and visual technique (echo- 
ing footsteps in the dark, 
shining streets of New 
York, a prosecutor’s off- 
screen voice during a trial 
conducted in stifling heat) 
and its incidental subsi- 
diary characters (the two 
detectives discussing ice- 
cream—‘‘You never go 
wrong on vanilla”). <A 
minor picture, but a good 
one. 


Most of the remaining 
new ones are “mammoth 
musicals,” but there is a 
strong contender in the 
non-fiction field: the U.S. 
documentary about a Fly- 
ing Fortress, The Memphis 
Belle. This is a stirring 
record, and the colour 
produces effects curious, impressive 
and often momentarily beautiful—but 
it worries the eyes. The inference is 
perhaps that the resources of Techni- 
color are not yet developed enough to 
allow of its being used with uniform 
success under “‘combat conditions’’— 
just as the resources of three-colour 
printing, able with expert supervision 
to produce, in time, an 
almost perfect copy of a 
painting, would give un- 
satisfactory results if used 
under newspaper condi- 
tions at newspaper speed. 
Another dubious point here 
is the commentary (the 
Target For To-night tech- 
nique of direct sound is 
used hardly at all), which 
makes use of the con- 
vention, long fostered by 
the B.B.C., that a solemn, 
important or dramatic 
announcement begins not 
“This is,” but “‘This . 
is’”’—and that convention’s 
tiresome corollary, that 
saying “This . . . is” 
actually makes an other- 
wise flat statement sound 


competent, brave young amapentey Burgess 2 nn ct He Tuomas GoMEz highly dramatic, solemn 
officer is admirably done. Scott Henderson. .... 1... see ALAN CurTIS and important. But the 
Another part much more SN se e's ows . Reais Toomey picture is well worth seeing. 
difficult than it looks is Detective... . JOSEPH CREHAN R. M. 
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This Talking at 
Breakfast 


7 FELLOW was moaning to me 
last night because the school 
he had sent his son to was 

devacuating to where it came from.” 

“T wonder how many people would 
moan if the Lancers went back to 
horses.” 

“Don’t go off the subject. This 
chap had only sent his son to this 
school because it evacuated to the end 
of his road, and yet he seemed to 
think it would be some kind of swindle 
if it moved home again.” 

“T don’t suppose the school it’s 
been staying with will be sorry. My 
boy says the school that was billeted 
on them were a lot of swipes.” 

“T may as well tell you, my dear 
fellow, that this school was Harley, 
and what I am saying is that there 
can’t be a boy in the place who knows 
anything about the real school and all 
its hallowed traditions. After all, it 
was one of the very oldest abbeys in 
England, absolutely steeped in tradi- 
tion; yet when it suddenly arrived at 
the end of this fellow’s avenue, he 
thought it was an act of God, and 
shoved his son in and slammed the 
door before it moved on, like a mobile 
N.A.A.F.I. As for the crypt, and no 
boy walking down it with his trousers 
turned up, or the Forbidden Study in 
the Priory Wing, I don’t see what his 
son can ever know about the school he 
is supposed to have been at. He has 
merely attended classes while the 
school was at Landermere, which looks 
like a glorified hydro anyway.” 

“Pardon me, but am I right in 
supposing you yourself to have been a 
real Harleyan?” 

“No, but I was in hospital there in 
Ward ‘F,’ so I have a much more 
personal interest in the place than 
he has.” 

‘You have started a train of thought. 
I wonder how many people who live 
in Windsor and Marlow are allowed to 
enlist in the Ox. and Bucks Light 
Infantry? I bet most of them have 
been pushed into the Royal West 
Kents.” 

““You’re going off the subject again.” 

“T don’t think so; it’s just another 
aspect of it.” 

“T can give you another aspect. A 
fellow I met was very proud of having 
played in the first game of Rugger ever 
played at Twickenham, which was in 
1908, he said, and was a Harlequin 
Trial Match. I told him it would be 
much more interesting if he had been 


the man who pitched the first Army 
tent on the Test wicket at Lord’s.” 

“But about Harley, surely some 
fellows will have been just the right age 
to have done half their time at each 
school . . . home and away, you might 
say. That’s an interesting point.” 

“Do you know, I sometimes ask 
myself whether all this evacuation has 
happened before, with towns. I think 
it must have done, otherwise why do 
they try to pin you down by talking 
about Much Hadham? You might as 
well ask whether their son was at Much 
Dulwich.” 

“T never see the point in saying 
Much, unless there is another part 
called Very Much, and a last called 
Most.” 

“You must remember that a fellow 
nowadays can say he was in the 
Lancers, whereas all the time he has 
really been in the Tanks. The real 
cavalry-man might prefer the term 
Much Lancers.” 

“Tf anything, it would be Many, 
which would be more grammatical. 
But take the case of Stow-on-the-Wold.” 

** Ah, that must mark the distinction 
between Stow proper, and Stow when 
it was evacuated to the Wold.” 
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“And then think of the Eighth 
Army. People swear it came home 
with Montgomery, and that they’ve 
seen it go through England, just like 
they saw the Russians last time. Yet 
the Eighth Army is still in Italy. 
Would you call that the Eighth 
Magna? Magna being Latin, I mean, 
and so suggesting Rome?” 

“T should call it the Upper Eighth 
B, and the other one, I suppose, the 
Remove.” 

“What annoyed me last night was 
that this chap pretended Harley 
was always at the end of his ruddy 
avenue, and that it suddenly decided 
to move to more commodious quarters 
on the site of some old abbey, leav- 
ing this frightful son of his high and 
dry.” 

“Yes, that is very annoying, but 
one day you will meet people who will 
say they were at Cambridge, and will 
mean they were on some officers’ 
training course which used Caius 
dining-hall as a mess.” 

“There’s one thing to be thankful 
for. We shall not, I am glad to say, 
have to argue that the biggest battle 
of this war was won on the playing- 
fields of Eton-de-la-Zouche.” 
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First of all, during the course I want you chaps to get 
away from the idea that I’m a typical serjeant-major.” 


Letter to Germany re Railways 
lD= GERMANS,—I was very sorry to see, during 


all that pre-invasion bombing that went on, that 
you were having trouble with your railway system. 
The papers over here point out that all this smashing-up of 
marshalling yards by Marauders, Liberators, Lightnings, 


Fortresses, A20s, B26s, Mustangs, Typhoids, Spitoons,” 


Mosquitoes, Helleats, Hulls and Halifaxes would not have 
mattered so much if it weren’t for the difficulty you find in 
replacing the damaged material. I understand you have 
plenty of straight rails but are distressingly short of points. 

This naturally interests me very much because we used 
to have exactly the same difficulty in the nursery at home 
in the old days. Plenty of straight rails, and of curved 
rails for getting round corners not a few, but an absolute 
paucity of points. The result was of course that we could 
lay out as big an oval as you could wish to see—or rather 
not quite an oval, but whatever a thing is called which has 
straight sides and a semi-circle at each end—with possibly 
one loop line and a branch to the book-case by the window, 
but beyond that we were unable to go. And as you know, 
or soon will, if you haven’t found it out already, one cannot 
run a satisfactory service without a decent number of 
lines branching off the main system and rejoining it again 
somewhere else. There is also a requirement for sidings. 

Why people always gave us straight rails instead of 
points I never discovered, until in the fullness of time I 
became a buyer of rails myself. The fact is that points 
come a great deal more expensive—on account of the 
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moving parts, you see. But of course we didn’t know that, 
so we used to keep hammering away at people to try to 
persuade them to put the line on a workable basis. 


‘Dear Father Christmas,” 
we used to write—(net “‘Dere Father Christmas,” having 
no time to waste on whimsicality): 

“In connection with the widespread distribution of goods 
customarily undertaken at this season under your orspicies”— 
a difficult word that for a child of six—‘‘we should like to 
driww your attention to our urgent requirement for rails. Not 
straight rails. Straight rails are in stock to a marked degree. 
What we want is points—also crossovers. 

In respect of points we should like left-hand points and 
right-hand points, only rather more left than right on account 
of the sidings which must lie to the left of the main station 
unless you want us to have table-legs in the goods yard, up 
with which no self-respecting stationmaster will put. With 
regard to crossovers we don’t care whether they cross over from 
left to right or from right to left, the result being the same in 
either case as you can eezily”—we spelt it “easily” actually, 
but I’m putting it like that to give an air of verisimilitude 
to the thing—“ceezily see if you look at the letter X, of which 
there is a good example at the end of this letter. 

“There would be no harm if you put in a turn-table while 
you are about it. Happy X™Mas.” 


Well, a fat lot of good that did us. Not a trace of 
permanent way in anyone’s stocking, and about two hundred 
lengths of straight rail from grandfather on the breakfast- 
table. So we had to make do without points, and that, 
dear old Germans, is what you will have to do too. 

We found there were only two ways of running a railway 
without enough points to go round, and if our experience 
is of the slightest use to you, you are perfectly welcome to 
profit by it. 

You can pretend there are points where there aren’t any. 
That is to say, you run your branch line from wherever it 
is going to almost up to the main line and just simply leave 
it with the two little sticking-out bits one normally uses 
for joining-up purposes—well, just sticking out. Then 
when the train that ought to go off on the branch ‘line 
comes along you quickly take a section out of the main 
line ahead of it (just’ opposite the branch line of course), 
or you needn’t take it right out, pulling the piecos apart is 
just as good. Well, naturally the engine falls over with its 
wheels buzzing round like anything, and you immediately 
whip it up and clap it down on the branch line, being careful 
to see you’ve got all the flanges on the inside of the rails, 
and away it goes to wherever it is going to. After that 
you mend the main line again, and there you are. 

Well, that’s one method, and I can see very easily that 
it’s going to be more of a problem for you than it was for 
us, partly because of the difference in weights, and partly 
because plenty of your engines fall off the rails anyway 
without your going out of your way to do it intentionally 

So you may prefer the second method, which is simpl) 
a matter of taking up the points you have got the moment 
they have been used, and rushing them over to anothei 
section of the line where their presence is urgently required. 
Supposing, I mean, you’ve got one train due to branch off 
to Etaples or some such place, and another one hoping 
to get back on to the main line near Cambrai. Well, as 
soon as the Etaples train is clear of the points you must 
dig them up, transport them very quickly (by air, I suppose, 
just as we used to do) to the Cambrai sector and pray like 
anything you'll be able to get them in place before the 
train comes along. 

If you don’t like this method either, you’d better try 
writing to Father Christmas. H. F. E. 
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H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 
| HAVE always found that nothing is so helpful to a 


dramatist as criticisms. I subjoin a selection from 
the many I have received, and after them you will 
find a Fragment which I wrote under their influence when 
I was considering taking part in the Malvern Festival: 
“Ripe, mellow and sweetly scented with the fragrance 
of a noble spirit.".—New Yorker. ‘The audience left 
the theatre dazed and battered. A man had taken their 
souls in his great hairy hands and wrung them till they 
shrank.”—Church Times. “Spiffing.”—Eton College 
Chronicle. “Pas si mauvais.”—James E. Agate. “A 
belly-laugh in every line.”—The Times. ‘‘Morbid.”— 
Who’s Who. 
HENGIST WAS A CHIMP. 
(T'he scene is a railway-carriage.) 


Trotter II. Does anyone here know Algebra? My prep. 
keeps on coming out to x=x—2. 

SpyKE Lewis. In business we should put the minus two 
under expenses and everything would balance. 

MoTHER Grum. We never keep accounts in our business. 
If anyone wants some we copy them out of a 
commercial text-book. ~ 

SpyKE Lewis. Doesn’t the Income Tax object? 

MoTHER GRuM. We don’t make any income: we don’t 
need to. We’re food faddists and eat grass. We're 
clothes faddists and never buy any new ones. 
We’re architectural faddists and sleep in balloons. 
The hydrogen is free as an advertisement. 

SpykKe Lewis. What kind of business is it? 

MoTHER Grom. We’re import exporters. Receipts irom 
sales are neatly absorbed by harbour dues. 
TrotTrer II. You are not very helpful about Algebra, but 
perhaps you will be of some use in English. What 
am I to say on ‘‘Was Milton a typical public-school 
boy?” I am supposed to quote three times per 

essay from the set book, Paradise Lost, XI. 

TRANTER NED. He didn’t wear a straw hat. 

Spyke Lewis. He wore a broad, high sort of hat. The 
problem is whether there was a ribbon round it. 

MoTHER Grum. I always think of him as wearing a 
mortar board. 

TRANTER NeED.. He didn’t wear a straw hat. 

TrotrerR II. But that is only good for one sentence. 
Can’t you develop it a bit with Irony, Personification, 
Zeugma ? 

TICKET CoLLEcToR. Any tickets? 

MorHerR Grum. One and a half dog tickets, please. 

SpyKE Lewrs. Can I leave my bicycle with you? This 
luggage rack is far from versatile. 

TickET CotLector. If I can use it in the corridor to get 
about with. 

SpykKE Lewis. All right, but the rear lamp isn’t working. 

TrotTrerR II. Speaking as an impartial observer, I should 
say that your Algebra and English are distinctly 
rocky; however, you have another chance. My 
third and last prep. is History. I am _ required 
to compare and contrast Gladstone and Queen 
Elizabeth. 

MoTHER GruM. Point one. She was Welsh and he came 
from Liverpool. 

Spyke Lewis. Point two. People called her Bess but 
nobody called him Bill. 

TRANTER Neb. Point three. She thought better of the 
Cecils than he did. [The train arrives at a station. 
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LouD-SPEAKER. The train which has just come in on 
Number Three Platform is from Birmingham. 
Please try not to breathe on the windows. We are 
now going to have a selection from Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, played by the Moscow State Orchestra. 


Miss TRUNK enters the carriage and places a pile of 
books on the rack. 


Miss TRUNK. I am a great reader, you know. My 
friends call me ‘The Biblio-Filly.” I refer to my 
friends the Brands, not to the Whites; they call me 
Madge. 

SpyKE Lewis. What are you reading now? 

Miss Trunk. All kinds of things. Cooking Without Sherry, 
for example. We readers must come out of our 
Ivory Tower. 

MoTHER Grum. Could you read us a good recipe for 
Marrons Glacées ? 

Miss TruNK. With all the pleasure in the world: Take 
twelve chestnuts; peel; cover with white icing; 
freeze; serve in a dish, with a little flag saying 
““Marrons Glacées.” For larger quantities increase 
number of chestnuts pro rata. 

TRANTER NED. For savoury walnuts add caviare to the 
kernel. 

TROTTER II. Have you any strong views on Milton? 

Miss Trunk. But, yes, my dear father produced the first 
editon of Milton to be washable. The odour of 
carbolic always brings back to me my childhood 
passion for his “‘Areopagitica.” ‘‘Mewing like an 
eagle,” is that not an original piece of observation ? 
Several naturalists have told me it was a revelation 
to them. 

TRANTER NED. Here’s a tunnel. Now I warn you, my 
eyes gleam something chronic in the dark. Stomachs 
have been turned by it before now. 

Miss TrunK. Why not lower your eyelids? 

TRANTER NED. What’s it worth to you? 
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“There was a precisely similar wave of optimism 
early in the Thirty Years’ War.” 









































































































































































E wise men tell me when de war is won 

1D My griefs will vanish like dew in de-sun. 
Bye-bye, misery! So long, aches! 

But what about dem blueprints, for goodness’ sakes ? 
I don’t lak de soun’ of dem, an’ dat’s de troof. 
Ev’body plannin’ from de cellar to de roof. 
“Gotta have a blueprint,” dat’s de news. 
I ain’t got one, but I got de blues. 
I cain’t git into hebbin, caiz I ain’t got 
Blueprints for St. Peter, how to fix his place a lot. 
Ev’body’s got one, dat’s de rule. 
Hallelujah! April Fool! 
Show de man yo’ blueprint lak a ticket at de door. 
Step in, brudder. You won de war. 
Got yo’ blueprint? Den sit down 
An’ sort dese blueprints from de rest of town. 
No mo’ sleepin’, a-settin’ in de sun; 
Gotta git dis blueprint business done. 
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Pile ’em up, stack ’em here, git some mo’. 
My, I thought we was busy when we jist had war. 
Ain’t got time now even for de taxes... 
Gotta git dese blueprints pasted on de Axis. 
Lawsy, I got blueprint watcher’s cramp! — 
Cain’t bend my fingers . . . my brain’s gone 
damp... 
Cain’t play my fiddle or listen to de news. 
Seems I got de post-war blueprint blues. 
’Clah to goodness, I got de blues. 
Ev’whah I look, it’s jist de same: 
Ev’body play dat blueprint game. 
Blueprints whirlin’ lak de debbil has ’em. 
I’m a-fallin’ down dizzy. Excuse my spazzum 
But de fits is on me and I cain’t refuse. 
Isn’t dis de most war? 
Up-and-down-de-coast war! 
Boy, I got de post-war blueprint blues. 
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“1 wonder where it will come in next.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, June 13th.—House of Com- 
mons: Itma. 
Wednesday, June 14th.—House of Com- 
mons: The Return of Mr. Churchill. 
Thursday, June 15th.—House of Com- 
mons: An Understatement — and 

None at All. 

Tuesday, June 13th.—Members had 
a sort of D Day of their own to-day. 
They stormed the Ministerial beaches, 
carried out intricate manoeuvres, but, 
unlike the gallant Allied troops on the 
shores of Normandy, they got nowhere, 
made no appreciable progress. 

With truly Montgomerian calm and 

good-humour, Mr. “Ros” Hupson, 
who is head of what Mr. THomMAs 
HANDLEY calls “The Min. of Ag. and 
Fish” (The Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to the less sophisticated), 
was heavily, under fire about his Bill to 
take over from local authorities the 
duty of seeing that milk is clean and 
pure. 
; Since the Flood, it appeared, local 
authorities had been charged with the 
duty, but as local authorities seemingly 
share certain characteristics with the 
curate’s noted egg, Mr. Hupson 
thought it desirable to transfer it— 
the duty, not the egg—to the central 
Government. Those who know not the 
House of Commons cannot imagine the 
passion, the lofty flights of oratory, 
the energetic cut-and-thrust any 
proposal to nationalize the sanitary 
inspector can produce. 

Truth to tell, the prominence of 
“the Man from the Min. of Ag. and 
Fish” was not the only resemblance 
between the day’s debate and the 
“Ttma”’ programme. 

Mr. Tom BurpDeEn, for instance, had 
a passage of the purest milk (if that is 
not too daring a simile) of HANDLEY. 
Moving (not without opposition from 
the Chair) an amendment designed to 
safeguard somebody’s interests about 
—or against—something or other, he 
said, with engaging frankness: 

“T don’t quite know why I am 
moving this amendment. It does seem 
dreadfully difficult to make out a case 
for this amendment.” 

So novel was this approach—it is 
usually left to the Minister to make 
the comment which the mover, with 
memories of the advice to “get his 
blow in fust” had uttered—that 
nobody turned a hair when Miss 
FLORENCE HorsBRUGH, for the 
Ministry of Health, played up in the 
true spirit, promptly accepted the 


amendment, and incorporated it in 
the Bill. 
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Sir Epwarp Grice (who sits for 
Altrincham) winced hardly at all, in 
the prevailing circumstances, when 
people referred to him, their eyes on 
his numerous amendments, as “the 
Hon. Member for Altering ’em.” 

There was an entertaining debate— 
occupying a mere four hundred and 
fifty minutes—on a proposal to give 
dairy farmers the right to regain their 
spurs when Mr. Hupson had declared 
them forfeit. In other, less poetic, 
words, Members wanted dairy farmers 
who were declared by the Minister to 
be unworthy to carry on their calling 
to have the right of appeal. 
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“CLEAN MILK! CLEAN MILK!” 


Tue MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE 


The Bill, said the critics gruffly, 
would make Mr. Hupson prosecutor, 
judge and jury. It would also make 
him ‘‘The Dictator of Dairy Farming.” 
Sir ARCHIBALD SoutTHBYy (who has a 
consistent and healthy dislike of 
dictators of all kinds, home-produced 
even more than the imported) gravely 
expressed the view that Britain would 
be a land fit ONLY for heroes to live in 
if the bureaucrats and planners were 
allowed to multiply. 

And that, said Sir ARCHIBALD, was 
no prospect to which anyone could look 
forward with any eagerness. ‘Hear, 
hear!” cried his friends. But Mr. 
Hwupson replied to the effect that a car 
without an engine was no particular 
use to anyone, and certainly not to him. 

The critics looked as though they 
did not care if the car never left the 
garage, but as the Minister is (in 
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modern phrase) highly mobile, he 
shook his head when a string of 
appeals was made to him to accept the 
amendment. His shaking head was 
supported by the House, on a division, 
by 178 votes to 76. 

There was a learned little discussion 
on an amendment which read: “leave 
out ‘produces’ and insert ‘obtains.’” 
It was gravely explained that the 
mover had doubts about the ability 
of a dairyman to produce milk, how- 
ever adept he might be at obtaining it. 

In a manner reminiscent of the 
ballad which denies man’s ability to 
manufacture. a tree, Mr. MAvRICE 
PETHERICK claimed that only cows 
can make a dairyman’s stock-in-trade. 
However, Mr. Hupson declared this 
to be “thoroughly wrong” and refused 
the amendment. 

In the end, the Bill was passed 
through its committee stage. By then 
nobody would have shown the least 
surprise if Miss HoRSBRUGH had cried: 
“T go—I coom back!” or Mr. Hupson 
had yodelled a bit. The Minister 
seemed quite prepared, as a famed 
M.P. once put it, to pave the way to 
the better Britain with the pure milk 
of human kindness. Which was some- 
thing. 

Wednesday, June 14th—Mr. 
Lawson, of Common Wealth, whose 
Parliamentary career has lasted about 
a dozen weeks (more or less), wanted 
Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN, the Minister 
of Information, to publish a “concise 
but comprehensive” record of the 
views expressed by M.P.s of all 
Parties in the last dozen years. ~ 

“No,” said Mr. Bracken, “if I 
adopted the suggestion I should have 
to produce a book about ten times the 
size of the Encyclopedia Britannica— 
and. some of the quotations might be 
awkward for some people.” 

Mr. CHURCHILL strolled in and was 
cheered as a tribute to his trip (forty- 
eight hours before) to the invasion 
beaches of Normandy. He seemed in 
optimistic mood, and it was little 
surprise to anybody when, Mr. WILL 
THORNE having asked for an assurance 
that the black-out would be lifted by 
Christmas, the P.M. nodded vigorously. 

As though seeking confirmation of 
the evidence of his eyes, Mr. THORNE 
cried: ‘There you are! He nodded 
his head!” And Mr. CHURCHILL 
obligingly nodded again. 

Major ArtHuR HENDERSON, of the 
War Office, mentioned that in the first 
three days of the invasion of Europe, 
twenty-three tons of mail had been 
sent over from Britain. 

This went so well with the House 
that Mr. Jonn DuGpaLe offered a 
little piece of information which he 
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“. 4 « but the real point is that it’s such a waste of fuel.” 


hoped would please. It was that 
there is (‘‘SSomewhere in England” 
presumably) a pub, in which there is 
one bar labelled “Officers and cadets 
only” and another labelled “‘Gentle- 
men only.” 

Mr. DuGpaALe found this extremely 
funny. 

Bringing up his heavy artillery, Mr. 
CHURCHILL appealed to the House not 
to force a debate on the British 
Government’s relations with General 
DE GAULLE. While agreeing that the 
debate was undesirable—just then— 
the House found a little puzzling Mr. 
CHURCHILL’S argument that the success 
of the invasion, the prowess of our 
men on the beaches, entitled the 
Government to every latitude in 
handling relations with General DE 
GAULLE. 

Everybody seemed to want to ask 
questions at once, and Mr. CHURCHILL 
had his customary clash with Mr. 
ANEURIN BEVAN, who made an oration 
with a slightly rising inflection which 
just entitled it to be classed as a 
question. Beaming with deceptive 
geniality, Mr. CHURCHILL commented 
that the question had been so long 
that he had forgotten what it was 








SOCKS 


Bi pee Mr. PUNCH,—It may 

comfort you to know that 
my favourite pair of socks bears 
the cheery label of your Comforts 
Fund. 

“These socks were given to me 
in the beginning of the war 
and served through the Flanders 
campaign and more than twelve 
months of trapesing across deserts 
in the Middle East. The wool is 
matted and apparently quite 
hole-proof, in fact I feel that a 
testimonial parodying the old 
Pears Soap tramp advertisement 
is their just due—something on 
the lines of ‘since then I have 
worn no other.’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Punch.” 

(Signed) G. W. A., Capt. 

Donations will be most grate- 
fully received and acknowledged 
by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 





Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 








about—which drew from Mr. BEvAN 
the witty retort: “Claptrap! Clap- 
trap!” 

Of course the House agreed with 
Mr. CHURCHILL, and there won’t be a 
debate just yet. 

But there was a debate on the 
Finance Bill, during which Sir JoHn 
ANDERSON, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made the surprising (and 
scarcely credible) statement that 
“certain features of our income-tax 
machinery are archaic.” 

Some M.P.s seemed to think he was 
going to abolish income tax on the spot, 
and they showed undue excitement, so 
by way of consolation prize Sir JOHN 
promised to look into the machinery, 
with a view to modernization, “hotting 
up” and repair. 

Thursday, June 15th.—Delightful 
piece of understatement by Mr. HENRY 
WILLINK, the Minister of Health, 
to-day. Asked by Mrs. Mavis Tate 
about some windows put on the train 
last November for Frome, and which 
have not yet arrived, the Minister 
said “It seems clear that the windows 
have been lost in transit.” 

Then attention was turned again to 
the Finance. Bill. 
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“Don't let it go any farther, Sir, out to-morrow morning we’re going to try out cancelling the 8.5 


7 dae 
without giving any warning. 


Sweets 


HOPE it will not depress my readers much if to-day 

1 write about sweets. Indeed, it seems rather a good 

time todo so. The past few years have shown us that 
the chief effect of circumstance on sweets has been a 
heightening of their emotional content; if my readers 
doubt this, let them imagine themselves being offered a 
peppermint lump and compare their self-abasement with 
how they felt in the old days. 

In the old days—to keep on at them for a moment 
longer—one of the features of the sweet world was the 
chocolate-box. It had a top like a picture postcard and 
was fastened with a ribbon specially tied so that it could 
be slipped off and worried back by furtive eaters, and 
inside there was a great deal of dark-brown paper which 
could be rearranged by these same people for the same 
reason. The thing was, my readers will remember, to 
remove the paper cup which went with each chocolate 
and give the row a shake. There were also non-furtive 
eaters who, every time they took a chocolate, removed 
not only that paper cup but all the spare ones left by others. 





Psychologists say that these people have lately proved 
themselves natural leaders of empty milk-bottles. 

The chocolates themselves were arranged in rows between 
little paper fences, and the last few rows in the last layer 
were a let-down, or paper whiskers. Nowadays, of course, 
chocolates are arranged in bags. It does not make any 
difference to the chocolates, but it does to those trying to 
choose the kind of chocolate they hope they are going to 
get. Life is not so easy now for those people who liked to 
spend five minutes hovering over the box, uttering, to make 
it more interesting for the others, little cries of anticipation. 
Nowadays they have to take more or less what is on top 
of the bag, and so now more than ever it is necessary to 
think quickly and to remember that a square chocolate is 
either hard or soft, a round chocolate is either soft or hard, 
a chocolate peppermint is the one somebody else has just 
taken, and if there are three chocolates the same shape 
left at the bottom of the bag there must be some reason. 
One baffling facet of a chocolate-eater’s life is that those 
who do not like coffee chocolates have never been able to 
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pick out any other kind. Scientists have not yet tried to 
explain this, probably because they themselves like coffee 
chocolates and so always get something else. 

There has always been a slight mental war between 
those who prefer hard chocolates and those who prefer 
soft; each side knowing itself to be better and cleverer 
than the other. In the same way, and for the same 
fundamental reason, those who bite boiled sweets and those 
who suck them have never stopped nagging each other. 
The biters know the suckers to be the sort of people who 
would eat the pastry of a jam tart before the jam, and the 
suckers consider the biters to be headstrong, ill-balanced 
and calculating; what they are calculating being another 
boiled sweet before the suckers have finished sucking. 
Biters are also apt to go for the acid and lemon drops and 
leave the pink and mauve sweets for the plodders. It is 
easy to see why psychologists have always regarded a bag 
of boiled sweets as one of their best observation fields. 

Now I come to a kind of sweet as firmly embedded in the 
public’s affections as it is usually firmly embedded among 
the rest of the sweets in the bag or jar. This is the bull’s- 
eye. Sometimes it is called old-fashioned on the label, to 
plunge the public into a still deeper nostalgia. When the 
public thinks of bull’s-eyes it thinks that modern sweets 
are not what they were. It would not matter if the public 
was swamped daily by bull’s-eyes, it would still go on 
thinking that sweet-makers do not make bull’s-eyes any 
more. This is all the more remarkable because bull’s- 
eyes are, of all sweets, the most stable and traditional, 
even to the broken-off bit at each end. No one knows, by 
the way, how bull’s-eyes are made, but everyone knows 
that the process looks so difficult that it must really be 
easy, like seaside rock. Seaside rock of course has a 
tremendous pull on the public because it is the only sweet 
you can read, unless you count the wrapping on toffee- 
paper; but, as the words on toffee-paper are apt to end in 
the middle, the public has never accorded them the same 
literary respect. To go back to bull’s-eyes, no one has 
ever sucked or bitten one up without feeling a bit whimsical. 
Psychologists say it is something to do with the stripes. 

I don’t know if my readers have had any Turkish delight 
lately, but they will not have forgotten what a complicated 
psychological business it is. Turkish delight is normally 
made in round wooden boxes with an Oriental lid, to show 
up the greedy by their glad murmurs of recognition. I 
should add, to be fair, that it is not the greedy who will 
get the biggest pieces. It is a well-known fact that these 
people are driven by their consciences to take the smallest 
size but one, while those who are too busy talking to notice 
will probably get two pieces stuck together. All this 
makes for a submerged atmosphere which might be awk- 
ward if sweet-makers had not, by putting such big and so 
few pieces in a box, and swamping them with icing-sugar, 
made the whole process more of a ceremony than anything 
else. 

Home-made sweets are not of course made so often 
now, but they never were made so often as they were 
going to be. Science tells us that for every one person 
who ever made home-made toffee there were ten people 
who hinted that they knew how. Toffee has always been 
the most frequently made home-made sweet, because, as 
is well-known, almost anything will turn into toffee if the 
maker is not careful. Partly owing to the chemical 
properties of sugar, and partly to the fact that some house- 
holds are stronger-willed than others, home-made toffee is 
usually eaten either liquid or as hard as a brick. But the 
emotional result is the same; human nature, as represented 
by the toffee-maker, has beaten life, as represented by 
shop toffee. 
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Mention of shop toffee reminds me that I have said 
nothing about another and even better example of what 
scientists call the basic sweet. This is chocolate in the 
singular, that is, in bars and blocks. One interesting thing 
about chocolate is that it is rarely home-made, because 
the easiest way to make it would be to melt down and boil 
up some already existing chocolate, and this hardly seems 
worth while. Another interesting thing is that it is 
divided into little units so that owners can share their 
chocolate with their friends. This has led to quite a code 
of conduct among chocolate-sharers. Anyone offered one 
unit is supposed to be grateful, anyone offered two should 
ask if the offerer means it, anyone offered three should have 
a quick look round at what the others are getting to see 
there has been no mistake, and anyone offered more should 
protest but take it. This applies of course to all sweets. 
I mean the taking. Psychologists tell us that people do 
not offer other people sweets unless they mean them to 
take them. Not that anyone would think they did. I 
just wanted to mention it because it is not often that we 
find psychologists so keenly in line with the rest of 
humanity. 


Little Poems in a Modern Idiom 


MEETING 


S she taxied across the ball-room floor, 
I felt like a pheasant prang’d in the gizzard; 
She was almost air-borne, I thought, and what’s more, 
Her streamlining was wizard. 


Dawn 
My alarm-clock sounds reveille; 
I wake, and it seems to me 
Dawn clatters down our alley 
Like an enemy A.F.V. 


BLITZKRIEG 

When Julia assailed my heart 

And seized a bridgehead there, 
She left each devastated part 

So much beyond repair 
rT 
That soon [ could produce no arms 
To check the infiltration of her charms. 


SPRING OFFENSIVE 
My Julia knows that it gives me a thrill 
To have a pre-view of her new spring hat; 
And she just doesn’t mention the size of the bill, 
For she knows I shall take quite a dim view of that! 


News FrroM Home 
Yes, Baby has beautiful eyebrows 
And just your beautiful nose 
With a sweet mouth beneath; but as for his teeth, 
He has not yet been issued with those. 


CAPTURED 
In a fit of high spirits brave Percy on leave 
Applied for the hand of the fair Genevieve. 
She took him; 
That shook him! 
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At the Play 





“Toe Last oF SUMMER” (PHG@NIX) 

Angele Kernahan, actress born of a 
French mother and an Irish father, 
arrives in Eire from Paris, finds her way 
to the gentler west and the surpris- 
ingly modish depths of County Clare, 
remembers the aunt and the cousins 
she has never seen, drops in at Water- 
park House, remains there, becomes 
engaged to Cousin Tom, faces the 
‘““venomed stuck” of her Aunt Hannah, 
breaks off the engagement, 
and leaves again for Paris 
and her duty—all, it would 
appear, in a fortnight or so, 
Accompanied by Cousin 
Martin, who is bound for 
the war, she goes from 
Drumaninch station by 
the one o’clock train on 
September 3rd 1939. 
During her stay the affairs 
of Waterpark, like those of 
the world outside, have 
moved towards a crisis— 
and it is this which is 
the play’s sole dramatic 
passage. 

Little happens earlier; 
we have plenty of time to 
consider the gracious archi- 
tecture of Waterpark, yet 
another example of the 
London theatre’s loved 
mansionry. The estate— 
we are confined tantaliz- 
ingly to a single room— 
will be inherited in due 
season by Cousin Tom and 
a local doctor’s heiress- 
daughter, a Clare colleen 
who knows the points of a 
horse and who is a much 


Hannah Kernahan 
Dotey Cregan 
Uncle Corney 
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beauty and former Eire belle, the 
evening lacks excitement. In spite of 
some stray pleasures, these events in 
the white-pillared drawing-room of 
Waterpark, here presented to us as a 
portrait of Clare, are not distinguished 
by any special force of imagination or 
glow of regional comedy. 

Even in these days we still ask too 
much from a piece with an Irish back- 
ground. A dramatist is expected 
either to let the people Synge or to 
follow the example’ set by Sean 
O’Casey in those early explorations of 
the Dublin slums—a Dublin alight for 





CORNEY’S PANACEA 


UNCLE 
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that the book’s best moments do not 
add up to a more theatrically striking 
total. 

Mr. Joun GteLcupD, the producer, 
is lucky to have Miss Fay Compron 
as the chatelaine of Waterpark House, 
though it is only towards the close— 
Hannah’s bitter end—that the part 
becomes worthy of one of our subtlest 
actresses. Miss Compton’s study of 
malice domestic is accurate to the last 
inflection. She has a gallant antagonist : 
even if we cannot quite believe in 
Angéle’s stage background, Miss 
MarGARET JOHNSTON as the playgirl 
in the western world is 
obviously a newcomer of 
sensibility and poise. Mr. 
GEOFFREY TOONE and Mr. 
HucGu BurDEN are quietly 
excellent as Cousin Tom, 
whose infatuation is too 
rash, too unadvised, too 
sudden, and his younger 
brother Martin, an intel- 
lectual who dreads the 
coming of a war in which 
conscience impels him to 
fight. The most sym- 
pathetic member of the 
family is the daughter, Jo, 
a potential nun: Miss 
Hazet TERRY invests her 
with an attractive persua- 
siveness and candour. 

Apart from the doctor 
(Mr. Tony Quinn, who can 
be all Ireland in a word, is 
here a shadow without sub- 
stance), his daughter, and 
an Oirish maid, there~re- 
main two eccentrics of 
Waterpark: a companion- 
housekeeper with a thirst 
(Miss ApA REEVE in full 
cry) and that darlin’ man 
Uncle Corney for whom 


more suitable match than = ee” cate eg — neva aged every _picnic is a_bottle- 
the charmingly fragile a et eae ~§6=— ee ee. Been 
young woman from the =~ ‘*C CCC CTT Tt —— : O’Donovan is much too 


Paris stage. 

Not that Hannah Kernahan, once 
jilted by Angéle’s father and now 
compact of pride and prejudice, wants 
her son to marry at all. The play, 
adapted from Miss Kate O’BRIEN’s 
novel by Mr. JoHN Perry and Miss 
O'BRIEN herself, is one of the many 
fables of a possessive mother. When 
this mother has also a forked tongue 
and a memory for insults more than a 
quarter of a century past, we can under- 
stand the failure of Angéle’s innocent 
intruder operation. 

However satisfying it was as the 
framework of a novel, the plot makes 
a thin play. Until the third act brings 
its ‘‘state of chassis,” open war between 
Paris and Drumaninch, Irish-French 


ever, on the stage at least, with the 
flashing speech of the Paycock and 
his Juno, Joxer Daly, Bessie Burgess, 
and the others who flaunt volubly and 
triumphantly through the gunpowder 
plots of the “troubles.” (Waterpark, 
which is hardly an exhilarating place, 
could do with a local version of Joxer.) 
But few writers can now wear the 
green in the manner of O’Casey’s pre- 
symbolic period. The Last of Summer 
is Irish in name only: much of its 
dialogue is colourless, as neutral as 
Eire itself. Naturally the partnership 
of Mr. Prerry—Spring Meeting is 
gratefully remembered—and of Miss 
O’BRIEN has ensured that the adapta- 
tion is smooth. We are disappointed 





genuine for the piece. 
When those Irish eyes are smiling we 
feel that the play is indeed lodged in 
County Clare, not in some synthetic 
Kire-cum-Essex of stage convention. 
It is Corney who moves us most at the 
close when Angéle has passed from 
Drumaninch as swiftly as she came, 
and the House of Kernahan, shaken 
but secure, is settling once more into 
its familiar rut. J.C. T. 


° ° 


“*As I walked through the fields in bright 
moonlight,’ he said, ‘the cows were chew- 
ing the cud just as though there was no 
invasion on.’”—Daily Telegragh. 


Sure it wasn’t hiccups? 
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Washington 


EW arrivals at the detachment 

of East Africans I now share 

with Lieutenant Sympson are 
always watched for with interest. 
Each tribe hopes that the newcomer 
will be an addition to its own ranks. 
The Kugombas hope the new man 
will be a Kugomba, the Tanjangas 
hope he will be a Tanjana, and the 
Bubolas hope he will be a Bubolo. 
Sympson and I, who have a feeling 
that the proportion of blacks to whites 
in the camp is already much too high, 
always hope that the man will not 
come at all. 

The day after Private Majoma 
Nikanga went to hospital we had 
a telephone message to say that a 
reinforcement would arrive by the 
five o’clock train. We saw the train 
pull in at what is courteously called the 
station, a kitbag and roll of blankets 
were thrown out of a window, and 
then a very tall African climbed 
slowly down, balanced his kitbag and 
roll of blankets on top of his head and 
began to march towards our camp. 

“A Pesota, I think,” said Sympson. 

The Pesotas are a small tribe who 
live on the borders of Ugomba and 
Tanganya. Most East Africans are 
intelligent, but the Pesotas are wooden- 
headed to a noteworthy degree. 

The tall figure approached the office, 
and Sympson put his hat on to give 
the camp a military appearance. We 
always try to deceive new men for the 
first day or two into believing that we 
are genuine officers. 

“Jambo,” said Sympson. This is a 
form of greeting, like ‘“ Hi-de-hi.” 

“Jambo, effendi,” replied the new- 
comer, and Sympson pointed to the 
office. We then both dashed in by the 
side door so that the new man found 
us sitting side by side at the table, 
with our hats on and pencils in our 
hands. 

“Name and number!” rapped out 
Sympson. 

The tall man shook his head and 
closed one eye in rather a vulgar way. 

“T had a friend at Base Depot,” he 
explained, “who was asked for his 
name and number, and he gave it and 
went to prison.” 

“Perhaps he had done something 
wrong,” said Sympson patiently. 
“Personally I only want your name 
and number because I want to know 
who you are.” 

“T prefer not to give you my name 
and number,” said the tall man. 

“Then you will go to prison,” said 
Sympson with some heat. 
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“Loser goes to the Food Office and fetches the new ration books.” 


“How will I go to prison,” said the 
man ([ thought very sensibly), “if you 
do not know who I am?” 

I suppose it was weak of us, but we 
just told him to go off and get his 
tea. Then we sent for Lance-Corporal 
Sireste Mukasa, who is very old and 
very wise. 

“The new man,” said Sympson, “is 
a Pesota, and he refuses to divulge 
his identity.” 

“All Pesotas,” said Sireste, who 
invariably speaks simply to white men 
because he realizes they have inferior 
intelligences, “are mad. If you send 
him to prison he will still be mad when 
he comes out. Put him on guard 
with me to-night and I will find out 
who he is.” 

So we put the new man on guard, 
under the name of X. Sireste was 
unable to find out who he was, but 
reported that he was an excellent 
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sentry and had captured — three 
Egyptians, the Group M.O., and the 
ration corporal, making a better-than- 
average bag. 

After three more days we felt that 
this X business could not go on for 
ever. Higher authority wanted a 
return of men with ingrowing toenails, 
a list of men aged under forty, and a 
list of men without a knowledge of 
Chinese. We wished to include X on 
some or all of these returns. 

“We simply must know his name,” 
said Sympson to Sireste Mukusa. 
“How can we find out?” 

“Offer him proficiency pay,” said 
Sireste. ‘He will then hand you his 
pay-book to have it entered up.” 

So we did, and found that his name 
was Washington Livingstone Baziwani. 
We have to put the full name on 
official returns, but for domestic 
purposes he is still X, for short. 
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“Seventeen cups of tea. Who was it ordered seventeen 
cups of tea?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Ego 6 

Writine in Ego 6 (Harrap, 18/-) about the reviews of 
Ego 5, Mr. JAMES AGATE says “An odd note has begun to 
creep into my reviews,” the odd note being a growing 
wonder whether, after all, Mr. AGATE’s prolonged courtship 
of posterity may not be crowned with success. Mr. AGATE’s 
frank concern for his fame is refreshing in these days when 
most of our authors are actuated by nothing except concern 
for the common weal. With Putnam Smif, the young 
American in Martin Chuzzlewit, he cries “I aspirate for 
fame. It is my yearning and my thirst.” A deliberate 
design on posterity does not necessarily defeat itself. 
Though Putnam Smif is not among the immortals, Boswell 
is. What, then, are Mr. AGats’s chances? A diarist 
writing for immediate publication, especially if, like Mr. 
AGATE, he lives in London and has a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, is likely to use more tact than is compatible with 
lively portraiture. The many well-known persons he 
introduces are not individualized. He has something in 
common with the sensitive and irascible Saint-Simon, 
whose memoirs appeared after his death, but posterity 
will not find in Mr. AGatE the Saint-Simon of modern 
literary and theatrical London. On the other hand, 
especially if their search is facilitated by some editor who 
condenses the total work into, say, two volumes, they will 
find a good deal of Mr. AGATE himself. Such an editor 
would probably draw on the present volume more than 
on any of the preceding ones, for Mr. AGATE’s earlier 
reticence about ‘‘conduct, religion, sex and all that” has 
relaxed a little, perhaps because he was impressed by a 
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friend’s complaint that such reticence was unbecoming in 
an autobiographer. So he gives us a page on heaven as 
he would wish it to be—‘‘an ingenious metaphysical limbo 
where one has one’s desires though they may run contrary 
to the other person’s, where all love is requited though the 
requiter may know nothing about it”; a conception of 
heaven which one can imagine Boswell, if Johnson were 
elsewhere, discussing in endless detail with Mr. AGATE. 
Boswellian, too, are the nervous apprehensions which 
sometimes possess Mr. AGATE, such as that “one day I 
shall stand outside Lyons’ Corner House with a tray of 
matches; it is a bitter cold night, and I have not got my 
bed at Rowton House.” It is this kind of seasoning which 
preserves an autobiography, and one hopes that Mr. AGATE 
will be still more liberal with it in future. H. K. 





On. the Beaches 


It is true—and daily grows truer—that while Christianity 
is falling back on every front the morale of its forces is 
improving. This is, after all, its Dunkirk, the beaches of 
now-or-never; and there is a belated recognition that a 
blow for civilization and freedom is, should be, must be, 
a blow for Christianity. To shift the metaphor, earning 
one’s living and sanctity are seen as a single estate—not 
two small allotments to be cultivated turn and turn about. 
It is because Mr. ARNOLD LUNN recognizes the essential 
integrity of the Christian position and the mortal menace 
of its National-Socialist infiltration that T’he Good Gorilla 
(HOLLIS AND CaRTER, 12/6) is, in spite (and, in some ways, 
because) of its miscellaneous character, a revealing as well 
as a lively and informative book. Its simian hero is 
Renan’s jungle ape, who under the influence of “religious 
chimeras” made “surprising moral efforts.” Unfortunately 
when the chimeras vanished the morals vanished too, and 
to-day the good gorilla sees nothing ahead but the jungle 
or the totalitarian cage. Mr. Lunn offers him Christian 
Distributism—the widest possible diffusion of property and 
power; and shows him in “The Example of Switzerland” 
one of the many possible ways of cheating the planner. 

H. P. E. 
Scenes from Sitwell 

One of Sir OsBERT SITWELL’s essays—in Sing High ! 
Sing Low! (MacmiILuan, 10/6)—discusses an apparent 
connection between certain poets and certain painters. 
The discussion is not quite irrelevant, in a general way, to 
his own prose. He is less an evocative writer than a 
deliberate painter in words of bold, ornate and interesting 
subject-pictures. And he is well-provided and generous 
with his subjects—on this page a princely garden-party 
in Peking, on that picnics in Venice and on the Thames, 
and on the next a tempest and a desert island, an 
inquiry into the habitat of the phoenix, or a sketch of 
Rowlandson. Perhaps the most engrossing, as well as 
most substantial, paper is that which sets out from the 
manuscript room at Badminton to trace the formation— 
negotiations, purchase, transport home, thefts by the way, 
and so on—of a great eighteenth-century art collection; 
and the most florid—though nevertheless not dull—the 
“still-life”? pieces inspired by the sight of a curacao bottle 
or the landscape on a cigar-box and the sad memory of 
rare food now unobtainable. For in spite of his interest 
in artifice and curiosity Sir OsBERT SITWELL is by no 
means abstracted from daily life. Some of his liveliest 
writing in the book is about London before and after and 
during the war, about public schools and Little Men (whom 
he abhors), about municipal carnivals, and about the 
troubles of an author. J. 8. 
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The Montrose Touch 


There was a time when those who made a nation’s 
ballads carried more weight than those who made its 
laws. Would that this were so still! Or rather, would 
that the same men made both; for the spirit of the Eighth 
Army in Poems From the Desert (HaRRAP, 6/-) is very 
different from that of the promoters, in their absence, of 
recent legislation. The twenty-seven poets do not hymn 
security, even in aspiration. Neither do they hymn 
dust-bins and refrigerators; though both cravings, in the 
circumstances, might be pardonable. Most of them loathe 
the desert’s native monotony and imported dangers; a 
few welcome both as liberators. Little things recurring 
—the empty shells of Roman snails, for instance—come to 
mean different things to different men. Beyond it all lie 
peace, home and such memories of a traditional boyhood 
as are aroused in a signalman by carols sung at Tobruk. 
England is “white farms green grass, green trees.” 
The only town life in the little volume is a corporal’s 
distasteful glance at the ‘Western Oriental.” Technique 
is eloquent, honest, go-as-you-please, from vers libres to 
sonnets, one gallant neo-Victorian enlivening the sundered 
halves of Macaulay’s Armada “‘fourteeners ”’ with an effective 
lilt of Kipling. H. P. E. 


The Return of John Gunther 

Some years have passed since Mr. JoHN GUNTHER was 
the most famous of special correspondents and the chief 
interpreter of totalitarian intentions to a bemused world. 
Tired of broadcasting in the States, and feeling the need 
to be “refurbished and replenished by the gift of action,” 
he consulted Harry Hopkins, Sumner Welles, Wendell 
Willkie, one or two generals and military experts, and a 
handful of British officials. Not one of these persons, he 
says, told him exactly where to go; so he made up his 
mind ‘‘mostly on hunch,” and on Sunday, June 27th, 1943, 
left New York for Algiers, which he reached three days 
later. D Day (HAMIsH Hami.ton, 10/6) is the record of 
his experiences during the following eleven weeks, but 
though it is, he says, his first “‘personal book,” its very 
considerable interest derives almost entirely from the 
author’s detached impressions of the places and persons 
he encountered. Unlike some special correspondents he 
does not feel compelled to measure himself against the 
famous men he meets, and on one of the rare occasions 
when he steps into the foreground it is only as a foil to 
General Montgomery—*‘Montgomery’s first words to me 
were, ‘You look hot, very hot. I must say, you look very 
hot.’ ‘I am hot,’ was all I could think of to answer.” 
Mr. GUNTHER’s sketch of General Montgomery is the 
liveliest thing in the book, perhaps because, after comparing 
the General with Cromwell, he felt that one or two mildish 
warts would enforce the comparison. His sketches of 
General Alexander and of General Eisenhower, for both of 
whom his admiration is unqualified, are less vivid, but 
have some interesting touches. He quotes General 
Alexander’s forecast that the Germans would fight 
stubbornly in Sicily and Italy; and he pictures General 
Eisenhower, on the night of the assault on Sicily, standing 
by the sea fingering his lucky coins, a silver dollar, a five- 
guinea piece and a French franc. From Sicily, the fighting 
in which evokes the best descriptive passages in the book, 
Mr. GUNTHER went to Malta, on whose ordeal he quotes a 
Russian journalist—*‘ This is war all right. This is the real 
thing. This is Stalingrad.” After Malta the personal element 
dwindles almost to vanishing point, and Mr. GUNTHER 
becomes only a voice, with, however, much of interest to 
say, especially about Turkey and President [ndnii. H. kK. 
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The Analects of Liddell 

Anyone seeking to demonstrate that learning, originality, 
a gift of prophecy and even a proportion of wit are not in 
themselves adequate to transform paragraphs into literature 
may turn to Captain LippELL Hart’s latest volume— 
Thoughts On War (FaBER, 15/-). Though admiration for 
the writer’s prescience is universal it seems safe to say that 
no one save a military specialist bent on self-mortification 
will read this book through from end to end. The author 
has collected from his writings on war, whether from formal 
treatises or from chance jottings, a series of extracts esti- 
mated to number something over nine hundred, and has 
arranged them as nearly as can be under appropriate 
headings. Each one carries the date of its inspiration some- 
where between the two great wars, and certain of the ideas 
enshrined occur more than once. Beyond the classified 
grouping there is no connecting thread to hold the revelation 
of 1935, say, with that of 1930 which goes before and that 
of 1929 which follows, so that it is left to the reader to 
exercise his mental agility in skipping from thought to 
lofty thought. Here is war studied by its nature, its 
object, its science, tactics, conditions and_ principles, 
command, economy of force—all unendingly subdivided. 
No adventure, no romance, no heroism, no agony, but only 
pearls of wisdom buried in piles perilously akin to rubble. 
There are pearls also in every dictionary. C. C. P. 





After an Adventure 

Miss Mary BosanQuEt tells us that in May 1938 “before 
the Great War drew a line across our lives” she was 
“bucketing down the Bayswater Road in a bus” when an 
idea dropped into her mind—‘To ride across Canada. As 
simple as that, and as easy and difficult as that.” The 
result of the idea is a book, Canada Ride (HopDER AND 
STouGuTon, 12/6), which begins with so little to-do that 
by the fifteenth page the author is in British Columbia, 
has bought her horse, Timothy, and is aware quite suddenly 
of the three thousand miles ahead. Publicity harassed 
the start and the first stages of a journey which began in 
April 1939 and, because of an accident to the author, did 
not end until the autumn of 1940 with New York a few 
days out of sight. The ride itself was a great achievement, 
but to selfish readers the writing is more important still, 
for Miss BosaAnqQuEt has the gift of taking us along with 
her and letting us share in the crossing of the June snow- 
line, the sight of little wild animals, the hospitality of 
the strange Doukhobor settlers, the people of the prairies, 
and all whom she met on that very long trail. _B. E. B. 
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“T’m the Company's official war artist.” 


, HAT have you been doing 
all the afternoon?” said the 
C.O. 

The C.O. has a theory about his 
officers. He believes that they do no 
work. We have a theory about the 
C.O. if it comes to that, but we can’t 
do anything about our theory. He 
can about his. 

“Working, sir.” 

“What at?” 

“Ringing up about the epidiascope, 
sir.” 

‘All the afternoon?” 

“*Well——” 

“Well?” 

“Yes, sir. All the afternoon.” 

The C.O. raised his eyebrows and 
looked out of the window. 

“Tell me about it,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” I took the liberty of 
standing at ease. “In connection 





All the Afternoon 


with my lecture on Enemy Uniforms, 
sir, it was suggested that a keener 
impression might be given the men if 
actual photographs and drawings were 
projected on to a screen. I knew——” 

“Whose dam-fool suggestion was 
that?” 

“Tt was your suggestion, sir.” 

“Go on.” 

“T knew that there was an epidia- 
scope somewhere on this Station ¥ 

“An epi-whatter-scope ?” 

“An instrument used for the pro- 
jection of photographs or drawings on 
to a screen, sir. So I telephoned the 
Technical Education Cinema. There 
was no e. 

“What did they say?” 

“There was no reply.” 

“Why not?” 

“T assume that there was no one 
there, sir.” 


























“Why not? It was during working 
hours, wasn’t it?” 

“Yea, air.” 

“Well?” 

“T telephoned again five minutes 
later, sir, and the sergeant who 
answered said that he was the N.C.O. 
in charge of the coal compound.” 

“What was he doing in the Technical 
Education Cinema if he was the 
sergeant in charge of the coal com- 
pound ?” ° 

“That was what I said, sir 

“T don’t want to know what you 
said: what did he say?” 

“He said that he was the projection- 
ist at the cinema, but was also in 
charge of the coal compound, and 
unless films were actually being pro- 
jected in the cinema he was to be found 
at the compound.” 

“Well?” 


” 
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“T asked him if he could arrange to 
loan me his epidiascope. He said he 
didn’t think he had one. He said he 
had a sixteen-millimetre projector for 
showing moving pictures, but it was 
bolted strongly into the projection- 
room. He said that if an epidiascope 
was what he thought it was the only 
person who would be likely to have it 
would be the Education Officer.” 

“TIsn’t an epidiascope the same 
thing as a magic lantern?” 

“No, sir. A magic lantern 





“T thought it was the same sort of 


thing. Slides, and so on.” 

“No, sir; slides cannot be projected 
through an epidiascope, sir; the meces- 
sary fittings F 

“T never suggested that they could. 
I’m suggesting that your photographs 
and drawings could equally well be 
shown by means of a magic lantern.” 

“No, sir, not unless I had slides 
made.” 

“Why don’t you get slides made, 
then?” ° 

“They would be no use, sir. We 
have no magic lantern. 
we : 

“Get on, then, get on.” 

“Yes, sir. The Education Officer’s 
number was engaged. While waiting 
for it to be free I was called to the 
Orderly Room phone, and found that 
the Education Officer was telephoning 
me to ask if I could let him have 
returned a map of Italy and the 
Balkans. I asked the exchange to 
put the call through to my office, where 
I should have the information handy.” 

“ee Yes 2 9 

“But when I got there Mr. Bidwell 
was using my telephone to ring up the 
Gymnasium fire-picket about a missing 
sand-bucket. When I got through to 
the Education Officer’s number again 
there was no reply. While waiting, I 
referred to my register of Maps and 
Posters on Charge, and traced the map 
of Italy and the Balkans to the 
Information Room, the key to which 
was unfortunately missing from the 
Orderly-room key-case.” 

“But wasn’t the key signed out in 
the register ?”’ 

“No, sir.” 

“Why the devil not?” 

‘**T don’t know, sir.” 

“Who had taken the key?” 

“T ascertained that you had, sir.” 

“Oh. Why didn’t you come and 
ask for it?” 

“You weren’t in, sir.” 

*T see. Well, come on, come on! 
What about the epi-whatisit ?”’ 

“Yes, sir. When I got on to the 
Education Officer again I was obliged 
to listen to a long moan i 

“A what?” 
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“A prolonged complaint, sir, about 
his difficulties in calling in loaned 
instructional posters and diagrams of 
all kinds, and it was some time before 
I was able to ask him about the 
epidiascope.” 

“Yes, yes, but you did ask him. 
What did he say?” 

“He said that there was certainly 
an epidiascope on the Station, sir, but 
that to the best of his belief it was 
on permanent loan to Station Sick 
Quarters, where he understood it was 
used for the instruction of Nursing 
Orderlies in the technique of elemen- 
tary bandaging.” 

“So you rang up Station Sick 
Quarters? Yes?” 

“Not immediately, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“T had to accompany you and the 
visiting officers round the Information 
Room, sir.” 

“Ah, yes. Surely that would have 
been a good opportunity for you to 
take down the Education Officer’s 
map?” 

“Tt would, sir, except that you had 
drawn the visitors’ attention to it, sir, 
and mentioned that you had obtained 
it owing to your personal influence 
with someone at the Home Office. It 
would have seemed rather 

“Yes, never mind. So you finally 
traced this thing to the hospital. What 
did they say—at Station Sick Quar- 
ters?” 

“They said, sir, that the epidiascope 
was permanently accommodated at 
the Technical Education Cinema, and 
that this was owing to a ruling by the 
District Education Officer which caused 
them considerable inconvenience, as 
every time they wanted to instruct 
Nursing Orderlies in the technique ‘ 

“But why hadn’t the sergeant at the 
cinema told you this?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

“What do you mean, you don’t 
know? Didn’t you get on the telephone 
to the cinema?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“There would have been no reply, 
sir.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The sergeant would not have been 
there, sir.” 

“You mean he would have been 
down at the coal compound ?” 

‘No, sir, in the Fencing-room.” 

“Fencing-room? What on earth 
would he be doing in the Fencing- 
room ?” 

“Waiting to hear my lecture on 
Enemy Uniforms, sir.” 

“But you’re not there to give it.” 

‘‘No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 
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“You sent for me, sir.” 

The C.O. looked at his watch. 

“When are you due to start?” 

I looked at mine. 

“T’m just due to finish, sir,” I said, 
taking the Information-room key from 
his “tn” tray respectfully and coming 
smartly to attention. J.B. B. 


° ° 


Lady Addle’s 
Domestic Front 


Bengers, Herts, 1944 

Y DEAR, DEAR READERS, 

—I feel as excited as a girl as 

I write to-day’s letter, because 

two wonderful things are about to 

happen. First and foremost, my dear 

Margaret is coming on leave and 

bringing with her—what do you think ? 

A Polish officer! Secondly, my dear 

Mipsie is giving up her London flat and 

coming to stay at Bengers indefinitely, 
which is truly delightful. 

The name of her friend, so Margaret 
writes, is Lieutenant Radowezki, and 
I at once telephoned to a cousin who 
knows one of the stenographers in the 
Polish Embassy, to ask her to find out 
something about his family. It seems 
he is quite bien, though not a member 
of one of the best families, and is 
also financially ruined; but one can’t 
have everything. Margaret has never 
brought a young man to the house 
before. I have already told my readers 
of the tragedy of Billy Bynde-Wede. 
There was another charming young 
man in 1942 who rang her up one day, 
but it transpired that he had only met 
Margaret once before, in a very dark 
air-raid shelter, and the friendship, 
alas, came to nothing. So it will be 
understood how excited I am at this 
new development, and how determined 
to bring matters to a satisfactory con- 
clusion if humanly possible. 

As for Mipsie, I fear she has under- 
gone another of those bitter experiences 
of which she has had her full share in 
life, poor darling. It will be remembered 
that I organized a Treasure Hunt at 
our féte, and helped to provide the 
treasure—in the form of a real live 
maid—myself, by guaranteeing half 
her wages of £3 a week. Mipsie won 
her (to my great joy, in spite of one or 
two nasty things people said about the 
episode) and took her back to London. 
For a fortnight it worked perfectly— 
then Mipsie found out that the maid 
was drawing £3 a week from her as well 
as 30s. from me! It was a great shock 
to her to think of anyone behaving so 
dishonourably towards her. With her 
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beauty and charm she has never been 
accustomed to being crossed in any- 
thing, and now, when the autumn of 
her life draws near, she has—as I 
heard one of my evacuees sympathetic- 
ally put it—been double-crossed. What 
picturesque and _ telling expressions 
some of the lower classes do have to 
be sure! 

So of course I have been busy all day 
preparing a right royal welcome for my 
guests. Mipsie, { know, never minds 
what she eats so long as it’s anything 
out of season. I managed to get some 
oysters, which, as there is no R in the 
month, may be unreliable and will, 
I think, be better as oyster soup (a 
tin of potato soup with the oysters 
popped in at the last moment); and 
was also lucky enough to get a few 
fresh peaches from my fishmonger, 
who got them through his barber’s 
insurance agent. Having got thus far 
with the dinner I turned my attention 
to Margaret. What would my dear 
girl like best? Assuredly, I decided, 
she would wish a compliment paid to 
her young man by having one of his 
national dishes. 

I have always been interested in 
foreign cookery, but have not 
attempted any dishes from my Inter- 
national Cookery Book since one of my 
evacuees had rather a bad choking-fit 
from some birds’-nest soup which I 
must somehow have got a little wrong. 
(I always read up the recipe and then 
do my own version of it, as I feel it is 
then less stereotyped.) But I got out 
the book again to-day and _ studied 
bigos, which is a truly national Polish 
dish, consisting of a kind of sour 
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cabbage pie, which is put back into 
the oven every day, so that the flavour 
gets stronger and stronger. I had no 
time for such a lengthy process, so 
merely selected the sourest-looking 
cabbage leaves I could find on the silo, 
and put them, with water and their 
pastry covering, into the oven all night. 
This morning the pastry was black and 
quite hard, which I trust is right. 
Anyway, the bigos smells very strong, 
which I’m sure will please our gallant 
guest, as I know foreigners like every- 
thing more highly flavoured than do 
we simple English folk. 

I had a little time left before their 
arrival, so decided to attempt kolduny, 
which are considered a great delicacy 
in Poland, and are served with the 
drinks before dinner. Addle is getting 
out a bottle of vintage sherry, he tells 
me. Very well, I thought, 1 will have 
something w orthy of it. 

Kolduny are little pastry balls 
stuffed with minced beef and mutton, 
so my book says. But as we have no 
meat ration left at this stage of the 
week I had to make do with some 
chopped “ Doggie” (which is probably 
several kinds of meat mixed together, 
I thought)—only a tinned canine food, 
it is true, but really not unpalatable, 
though rather sandy in texture. These 
I rolled in some paste I had ready 
made for Addle’s Press-cutting book— 
as [ had no time to make pastry—and 
then came the rub, as Shakespeare says. 
For they are supposed to be boiled, 
but every time I put one in the boilixg 
water it just disintegrated! It wasn’t 
till I had the bright idea of wrapping 
each ball in some spare hair-nets I had 
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in my bedroom that I achieved the 
desired result. Now I am sitting at 
my desk, alternately typing this and 
removing the nets from the kolduny. 
It is a slow business, as the hair-nets 
keep getting entangled in the type- 
writer keys, and two or three balls 
have got stained with carbon-paper in 
some way. But I hope soon to be “all 
set.” 

Kolduny, oyster soup, bigos, peaches. 
It is a dinner fit for a Coot, as my 
father used to say instead of the usual 
version. And perhaps—who knows— 
the last course will be “Polish officer 
on toast”—a fiancé for my dear 
daughter ? M. D. 


° °o 


Quite So 


EN do not need to stand in 
queues? My dear, 
If you had seen, as I have, 
on a floor, 

An upper floor not very far from here, 
A crocodile extending to the door 
From the bar-hatch, each inching his 

slow way 
To be rewarded with a single tot 
Or jittle, 
(At least, the score or so who got there 
first) 
I think you’d say 
That definitely not 
In the whole history of human thirst 
Has such a throng— 
Have quite so many waited quite so 
long 


For quite so little. J. BLN. 
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He earns no medals ; his name of unusual power and unique 
will never make headlines; his properties; an outstanding 
way of life is modest and his work Philips’ invention. He is one of 
unexciting. the thousands of Philips work- 

But to us he is an individual, a people who gave you, before the 
personality ; not justanumberon wat, the Philips products you 
the time clock. He isa skilled man knew and trusted so well. His 
— and more, because for years his skill is a vital asset to the nation | 
skill has been allied to the Philips today. 
tradition of doing things more 


efficiently; of making things just [PHILIPS 
that much better. 

He melts metals—very special 
metals—which are used for making = One expects to pay a little 


Reed Trak wee =" RADIO x LAMPS more for a cigarette of 


such excellent Quality. 





AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


PHILIPS ~LAMPS LTD. CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.c.2 (24K) issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. T.T.210 
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of National Health 
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In fighting infection in your own home, lean | wash 


from the hospital. Against the germs that cause | 
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infection modern science has a modern weapon. | 

In our great hospitals, in surgical, medical and | before meals 
maternity watds throughout the country, sur- with 

geons, doctors and nurses protect their patients | 


yg WRIGHTS 


Coal Tar Soap 


ttablet « [coupon 


—and protect themselves—with ‘De 








A RARE TREAT 
THESE DAYS 


No superlative could convey 
the truly delightful quality of 
VAMOUR. Skilful blending 
of the choice imported wines 
and Selected Herbs of which it 
is composed make VAMOUR 
4 the vermouth for the dis- 
criminating. Regrettably short 
supply at present, but contact 
f your Wine Merchant—you 
may be fortunate. Remember, 
Sievery occasion with 

7 VAMOUR is a special one. 


FVAMOUR| 
tHe Stue 
Produced by 








VERMOUTH 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LTD. 


40, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|I. 





Very much 


on active service 


AERTEX 


underwear 











Saving coal— 
Saving labour 


{n hundreds of important industrial 
concerns Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stokers are giving their 
efficient service and at the same 
time saving valuab‘e coai and 
labour. We are concentrating on 
the industrial sizes and the supply 
ot the popular domestic models 
is restricted. These will, however, 
be in full supply as soon as 
circumstances permit. 


tron Fireman 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited 
Barkby Road, Leicester 








PUNCH or The London Charivari 





COL. CLARENDON BLUDDE-REDDE was 
touchy on the subject of curry. His favourite dish, but 
unhappily no-one could serve it as they served it in 
Poona in "98... The Colonel’s lady viewed with 
apprehension the approach of each (inevitable) curry 
day. Until, in a flash of inspiration and daring — she 
served curry with Pan Yan, that delicious spicy pickle. 
For once the Colonel ate in silence till the end and then 
he said, ‘“‘Ah!’’... Music to the ears! For this 
was the Colonel’s way of saying, ‘‘Superb! Pukka!” 


Pam Yau 


MACONOCHIE BROS. 


Of course, Pan Yan is 
not so easy to get 
nowadays. But the 
Colonel can put up 
with a lot for the 
sake of Victory. 
LIMITED LONDON 


































Pins that 
stand alone.. 


There is no doubt about 
Industrial Pins made by STEAD. 
Small, large, simple or intricate, 
the perfection of finish and 
accuracy you demand are guaran- 
teed by STEAD—Specialists 
in Pins for over 40 years. 

Don’t take risks in buying 
PINS—be safe inSTEAD. 


Tele: SHEFFIELD 22283 (4 lines). 


J.STEAD &€ CO. LTD. SHEFFIELD 2 
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Scotch Whisky 


[OF RARE?‘ 
DISTINCTION 
sWITH THE: 
2 RIGHT AGE: 
COMMANDING 
:RESPECT: 





Proprietors? 
J. & W. HARDIE 
SCOTLAND 








‘Goddard's 


PLATE POWDER 
& 
LIQUID POLISH 


Still retain their pre-war | 
standard of excellence | 
| 
| 








opportunities to form a basis for Nation- 

wide evangelization after the war. Our 
serving men and women are being brought 
within the influence of the Church through 
The Church Army Mobile Canteens, Recrea- 
tion Centres, Services’ Clubs, Chapels, etc. 
Please send gifts to help our effort to Rev. 
H. H. Treacher, Gen. Sec. and Head. 

THE CHURCH ARMY 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.! 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 


“NOVIO” TOILET PAPER 


although restricted to War- 
time standard and supply, 
still remains the most perfect 
Toilet paper produced 


T= Church Army is utilizing its present 
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AND ALL KINDRED ILLS 


(uRiconss 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CHEMISTS 








'L.B.LTD. London 








FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
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DON’T GO INTO THE 


AST 


INDUSTRY 
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Don’t imagine that all you'll need is a moulding press and some 


=a 





moulding powder and you'll be ready for all the competition. The 
plastic moulding business is probably already overcrowded by 
peace-time standards and it’s not the main way in which plastics 
will develop anyway. 

You’re probably in the plastics business already and don’t know 
it. Don’t you already have to bind things together? Don’t you 
make something that could be stronger, lighter or more weather- 
proof ? Are you in paint, timber, textiles, paper, or a hundred 
and one other trades ? 

The possibilities of Beetle Resins (Urea-Formaldehyde thermo- 
setting plastics) used as a binder with other material are well- 
nigh unlimited — that way lies the greatest post-war use of 
plastics and there’s probably a use for this type of plastic develop- 


ment right on your own doorstep. 





BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED - ONE ARGYLL STREET - LONDON W1 
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St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 

popularly known as “ Bart’s ”— was founded 
by the monk Rahere about the year 1123. 
Harvey, who discovered the circulation of the 
blood in 1616, once taught at “‘ Bart’s ” Medi- 
cal School. In 1907 the casualty and out- 
Patients’ department was opened. Prior to 
1939 total attendances in these two sections 
averaged 440,000 a year. 
With its fine 800-year-old history, “ Bart's” 
calls to mind what millions throughout the 
world say of Champion Plugs, ‘ There’s 
Dependability for you!” 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE PETROL AND IMPROVE ENGINE PERFORMANCE 
Pa . 


$ 


Bec EES 


HE CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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if those men 

out there 

could pause 

to speak to us, 

they would speak 
words of courage. 
Our men 

have never failed us, 
nor will they fail us now. 
We must not fail them, 
we must support them, 


we must SALUTE 


Poe FiQmrnA rAnRRra 
THE FIGHTING FORCES 
5a ™ a ft "fn - | * af a Wea we et 


with more 


and yet more saving! 





‘Issued by the National Savings Committee 
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‘and smite the Hun! 
LOAN BULL takes | THE SKY ABOVE YOU is thrilled with the tumult of wings for 


_ victory, glimpsed and gone. . . . You find yourself staring at a 

th BISC UIT * | conveyor line of giant buckets. Coal . . . yes, it must be saved 
e e _ for battle now. You never saw the thing so plain before. . .. 

| Very well, then! Can you vouch for it yourself that your 


—and needs it too. Weston biscuits people are doing all they can to cut down the use of every sort _ 
help her to carry on her countless of fuel ? 


jobs, whether in the Services or on 


. — , It is not enough to have called in the Ministry’s expert, to 
the land, in factories, in hospitals, or 


{ ; | have appointed your own expert, to have enrolled, instructed and 
keeping the home going. | encouraged fuel watchers—to have the whole thing systematized 
They are concentrated energy-food, | and working smoothly. There is the danger—that a matter of 
and the finest ingredients obtainable | life and death may have degenerated into so much perfunctory 
—wheat, sugar and fats—are used by routine. Only you of the management can combat that. You 
Weston, the largest makers of biscuits cannot delegate the charge of keeping your people everlastingly 
in the Empire. at it—bucking them up, backing them up! You, no less than 
| they or anybody else, were in the Prime Minister’s mind when 


he called on us all to try our best to do our duty. 
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